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can utilitarian and decorative art as well 
as that of interior architecture from the 
earliest Colonial times well into those of 
the Early Republic. 

As part of the south facade of the wing, 
there will be reconstructed the marble 
front of the United States Branch Bank, 
familiarly known as the old United States 
Assay Office, which was formerly at 15 
Wall Street, where the new Assay Office 
now stands. This fine facade has been 
preserved for the purpose through the 
efforts of Mr. de Forest. Its design, illus- 
trated in this number of the Bulletin, 
is dominated by the central bay, in which 
an applied tetrastyle Ionic colonnade 
resting upon a rusticated basement sup- 
ports an entablature and pediment. This 
central bay is flanked with simpler bays 
carrying out the divisions of basement 
story, main story, and entablature. The 
material is Westchester marble, which just 
at the time of its erection was coming into 
popular use in New York architecture. 

c. o. c. 

EARLY AMERICAN ROOMS 
IN THE MUSEUM 

1 HE charm of early American interior 
architecture in its symmetry of form and 
purity and variety of decorative motives 
has been little known to any but those who 
have sought it out on our highways and 
byways. It has never been seriously con- 
sidered as one of our national assets, nor 
have our great museums until lately done 
anything to call to mind this delightful 
feature of early American life. 

In 1909 the Art Committee of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration in New York, 
of which Robert W. de Forest was chair- 
man, determined to illustrate the Fulton 
side of this celebration by the exhibition of 
early American furniture and household 
art. They reached this conclusion not only 
because of its appropriateness to the occa- 
sion, but in order to test by actual ex- 
periment whether such a collection fur- 
nished a proper line of development for 
an American art museum. 

The demonstration was complete. This 
revelation of the excellence of our early 



American craftsmanship excited wide- 
spread interest and decided the authorities 
of the Metropolitan Museum to enter upon 
a program of building up a strong depart- 
ment of American art in its various phases 
and manifestations. The first step in carry- 
ing out this program was the acquisition, 
by the generous gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, of 
the Bolles Collection of American furniture, 
which had formed an important part of the 
Hudson-Fulton exhibit. 

The next Museum problem was the in- 
stallation of its constantly growing collec- 
tion of American art. Lack of room pre- 
vented the immediate display of any great 
portion of it. The attempt to show even a 
part of it in any of our existing large gal- 
leries made it plain that it could not be so 
shown to advantage unless perhaps some of 
these galleries were subdivided into small 
rooms. Museum galleries, as a rule, are 
absolutely unfitted for the proper installa- 
tion of much of that early American indus- 
trial art which, if shown in sympathetic 
surroundings, reflects a peculiar atmosphere 
of delightful simplicity not found in the 
furnishings of the baronial homes of the 
old world. Twelve years ago, in discussing 
plans for the proper development of this 
new department of American art, it was 
determined that the only adequate solution 
of the problem of installation would be a 
separate building in which the various ar- 
ticles of our early pictorial and industrial art 
could be framed, so to speak, and shown in 
the environment for which they were de- 
signed and made. This solution, ideal but 
visionary as it seemed at the time, is about 
to be attained through the gift of President 
and Mrs. Robert W, de Forest. 

The desirability of gathering together, if 
possible, a series of early American rooms 
was immediately recognized and the quest 
begun. In a dozen years this has resulted 
in the acquisition of fifteen rooms fairly 
representative of the various periods of our 
architecture along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The difficulties in our way have been great. 
Material which had withstood the ravages 
of demolition and fire and which could be 
purchased seemed almost unobtainable. 
The Museum has studiously refrained from 
the purchase of any room or building which 
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local pride and interest were attempting to 
preserve for the advantage of the public. 
Time and time again, when opportunities 
have offered themselves which would have 
helped us in our scheme of displaying to our 
numerous visitors a series of American peri- 
od rooms, the Museum has dropped negoti- 
ations at the request of public-minded cit- 
izens who were trying to arouse civic pride 
in the preservation of local antiquities. 
Seventeenth-century rooms of any archi- 



in the making of rooms for those to whom 
the charm of this particular type of early 
eighteenth-century American architecture 
has appealed. 

Provincial workmanship of the same pe- 
riod in Rhode Island will be recalled by a 
large room (18 x 27) from Peacedale. It 
contains one long paneled wall with fluted 
pilasters and a simple fireplace without a 
shelf, and will provide a most appropriate 
setting for the furniture made by Rhode 
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tectural pretension have been impossible 
to secure, and so, in view of the interest in 
American seventeenth-century art, it has 
been decided to construct two such rooms 
with their intervening hallway. These 
are to embody the best features of seven- 
teenth-century interior architecture to be 
found in the very few of these rooms which 
are extant. Their moulded sheathing, den- 
tils over the fireplaces, and triple casement 
windows will indicate a refinement of in- 
terior decoration little associated with the 
prevalent ideas of primitive Puritan en- 
vironment. 

New Hampshire in the early eighteenth 
century will be well suggested by a tiny 
paneled room of unpainted pine with a 
corner cupboard and with the rather un- 
usual accompaniment of a paneled ceiling. 

The descendants of the men who hewed 
their way across trackless forests from the 
vicinity of Boston to the Connecticut River 
will be represented by another delightful 
pine room, one which was first exhibited 
at the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. Its 
fireplace with bolection moulding, fluted 
pilasters with rosettes, beaufatt, doorway, 
and panels subdivided by X-shaped stiles 
have already been reproduced many times 



Island cabinet-makers of the early eight- 
eenth century. 

Our reminder of the prosperous mer- 
chants and merchant marine of seacoast 
New England at the end of the eighteenth 
century will be two good-sized rooms from 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. Their paneled 
chimney breasts, cornices, and wainscots 
filled with delicate detail are in the style 
of the great Salem builder, Samuel Mc- 
Intire, if not the work of this great car- 
penter-architect. 

The Middle States are to be most inter- 
estingly represented by five rooms, each 
of a different type of architectural treat- 
ment. The earliest of these is a room 
from the Hewlett House, Woodbury, Long 
Island, which is typical of the mid-eight- 
eenth-century workmanship on the north 
shore of Long Island. Its one paneled 
wall, subdivided by three pilasters, includes 
a large fireplace opening, above which are 
two short pilasters, a beaufatt, and a small 
closet door leading into a secret stairway. 
The prevalence of these secret stairways in 
the more pretentious Long Island houses 
allows the conjecture that the evasion of 
the excise at that time carried with it no 
unusual condemnation, to say the least. 
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The period preliminary to the Revolu- 
tion is to be represented by a magnificent 
room from the Powell House, Philadelphia, 
which is composed of a paneled fireplace- 
wall of great distinction, symmetrically 
arranged with the fireplace flanked by two 
doorways and surmounted by a panel en- 
riched with carving. A splendid cornice 
and low wainscot inclose the other three 
walls. It is not difficult to visualize the 
splendor of this room when furnished, as it 
is proposed, with the rich furniture in the 
Museum collection which came from the 



mantelpiece is flanked by fluted pilasters 
on pedestals and by tall wall cupboards set 
in arched frames and with shell tops be- 
hind their doors. 

Our other Maryland room, removed from 
a house in Pratt Street, Baltimore, is one 
of the most delicate and beautiful rooms 
known to students of American architec- 
ture. It has plaster walls above a low 
wainscot. Its fireplace is flanked by 
elliptically arched recesses and the door- 
ways have fluted pilasters or three-quarter 
elliptical columns. Under the windows 
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workshop of that great Quaker workman, 
William Savery. 

A glimpse of Philadelphia of the early 
nineteenth century will be given in a room 
assembled from two doorways and mantels 
decorated with composition ornament 
made by Robert Wellford, of Philadelphia. 
This room must ever be closely associated 
with the War of 1812, as the central portion 
of one of the mantels contains an oval 
composition panel picturing the Battle of 
Lake Erie, while that of the other contains 
a weeping willow tree and an eagle hover- 
ing over a sarcophagus inscribed with the 
legend, "To the memory of our departed 
heroes." 

The home of the Maryland planter and 
country gentleman of the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century will be shown by a 
large room acquired in Oriole, Maryland. 
All of its walls are entirely paneled. Its 



are oval panels. The whole character of 
this delicately detailed room suggests its 
being the work of the same architect who 
designed Homewood, the Carroll home- 
stead, built in the very early part of the 
nineteenth century and now used as a club 
house for the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University. The popular appreciation of 
the loan exhibition of Duncan Phyfe fur- 
niture impells the thought that this beau- 
tiful room from Oriole should serve as an 
appropriate setting for the handiwork of 
our great early nineteenth-century New 
York cabinet-maker. 

Of all the rooms we have gathered to- 
gether, possibly the most extraordinary 
and impressive is the one from "Mar- 
mion," located eighteen miles from Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. This was the home of 
George Lewis, a nephew of General Wash- 
ington and the commander of his body 
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guard. He it was in whose arms General 
Hugh Mercer died at the battle of Princeton. 
It is one of the most pretentious rooms of 
those stirring days which led up to the 
American Revolution; its architectural 
treatment is very elaborate. Framing 
each door and window are fluted pilasters, 
Ionic capitals, and an entablature of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, treated with 
dentils and modillions, which give it great 
dignity. The walls are paneled and con- 



private houses, to the owners of which the 
beauty of this superb room has appealed. 

No one of our rooms has more historic 
associations than the large ballroom 
(48x22) from Gadsby's Tavern at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, erected in 1793. This 
room contains two large, fine, paneled 
chimney breasts, surmounted by broken 
curved pediments, six windows, three doors 
with curved pediments, and a small hang- 
ing musicians' balcony in the middle of one 
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tain two cupboards. A very interesting 
feature of this room is the mellow coloring 
given by the various cornucopias, vases, 
landscapes, etc., painted on the larger 
panels; the pilasters and lower panels were 
painted to suggest marble. Painted rooms 
were not uncommon, but probably none 
contained more decorative features than 
this delightful old Virginia room, a long and 
illustrated description of which by Frank 
Conger Baldwin appeared in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects in the 
March, 1916, number. This room, since 
reaching the Museum, has already started 
on its career of usefulness, in that all of its 
architectural features have been reproduced 
in scale in the making of the splendid 
grill-room of the University Club of this 
city, as well as in the rooms of certain 



long wall; a low paneled wainscot sur- 
mounted by an elaborately carved chair 
rail surrounds the entire room. Situated 
but a few miles from Mount Vernon, it 
was long the center of the social life of 
the Virginia gentry with whom Washing- 
ton loved to be classed. It was there that 
General and Mrs. Washington attended 
his birthnight celebration on February 
22, 1798. It was there also that Lafayette 
was dined and feted on the occasion of his 
visit to Mount Vernon in 1824. 

Only one more room remains for descrip- 
tion. This was found in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, and represents that type of early 
nineteenth-century interior which was 
highly decorated with applied composition 
ornament. Its architectural features are 
very elaborate: a chimney breast is flanked 
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by arched recesses; the pilasters with Ionic 
capitals rest upon a low wainscot; the en- 
tablature is very ornate and heavy. 

Such is the briefest possible picture of the 
American rooms acquired by the Museum, 
rooms which when installed and furnished 
with paintings, prints, furniture, and 
various objects of art of their period will 
emphasize that the love of the beautiful 
existed in the minds of the builders of this 
republic of ours and played an important 
part in their lives, and that our ancestors 



in an orderly, historical sequence, although 
it had been done for certain classes, nota- 
bly silver and pottery, in the New York, 
Boston, and Hartford museums. Similar 
objects had been shown by historical so- 
cieties in various places, but for their as- 
sociations' value chiefly, rather than for 
their industrial or artistic worth. The 
awakening of interest in such things caused 
by the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition may be 
said to have resulted in a wide-spread and 
active study of the history of the crafts and 
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gave to the native craftsmen of their day 
the encouragement which they needed and 
without which there could be no such 
demonstration of their ability as that soon 
to be made possible by the splendid gift 
of a separate building for the American 
section of the Museum. 

R. T. H. H. 

OUR NATIVE CRAFTSMEN 

1 HE collections of objects of American 
furniture, silverware, glass, pottery, etc., 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which were assembled in the Museum at 
the time of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
to show their development since the settle- 
ment of the country, provided an oppor- 
tunity for the appraisal of our artistic 
heritage in the field of decorative arts. It 
was the first time that the attempt had 
been made to bring together a compre- 
hensive exhibit of objects of these kinds 



of the individual craftsmen, mostly un- 
known before — their methods of work and 
their productions — as well as a veritable 
renaissance in the use of the so-called 
Colonial styles, due to the efforts of de- 
signers and manufacturers all over the 
country. 

This opportunity for the valuation of the 
artistic qualities shown in the early Ameri- 
can industrial arts, if it has not resulted in 
any authoritative pronouncements, has 
made certain facts clear for the future his- 
torian. Whatever the merit or demerit of 
the products of our craftsmen ancestors, 
the fact remains true here, as in other 
countries, that the artistic aspirations of a 
people may be measured by their accom- 
plishment, and that present equipment is 
to be determined to a large degree by past 
achievement. Our early craftsmen were 
not originators, but followers of the styles 
of the countries from which they came — 
England, Holland, and France — and these 



